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'The most Jmpbrtant ? ,h©pe for accreditation is that it will 
result: in positive e hanges for the- education of s tudents* This 
study explores - how well that hope is being realized tod ay and 
makes though tful recommendations for how it: might be better 
realized in the future/' 

- Hank Brown 
Presiden t, University of Northern Golorado 




that trustees should be deeply 
involved in a process that can shape the future of their institu- 
tions for good or ill. More than that, it argues persuasively for a 

reappraisal of the whole system of accreditation/' 

- ™ Candace de Russy 
Trustee, State University of New York; 
Chairman, Academic Standards Committee 



"College accreditation Is one ©f those things 



that we : 



pretty much take as a given . This study, however, asks hard 
questions about accreditation and comes to sensible eonelu- ,., 
sions. It is important reading for anyone concerned about cost - .;; 
and quality in higher education/' 

-» Jim Miller 

former Director, Office of Managemen t and. Budget 




in college 

accreditation is that it is sometimes done" by people who are 
less : expert than those whom they are supposedly overseeing. ) ■ 
For that reason, the accreditors retreat into the kinds of input 
measures they can understand and verify. I commend this 
paper for helping to show that and other shortcomings of 



acer* 



ation/ 



- Hans Mark 

former Chancellor, Uri iversuy of Texas System 
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Foreword 

Academic accreditation is a subject that is rarely discussed. Among the 
large educational controversies of our day, it barely registers with most 
people. 

After hearing from a number of college professors, trustees, and 
administrators that the accreditation system seemed to do more to 
raise costs than to improve or even maintain educational quality, 
the American Council of Trustees and Alumni (ACTA) undertook an 
investigation of the accreditation system. In the report that 
follows, we present our findings and conclusions. Putting the matter in 
a nutshell, we conclude that accreditation has not served to ensure 
quality, has not protected the curriculum from serious degradation, and 
gives students, parents, and public decision-makers almost no useful 
information about institutions of higher education. Accreditation has, 
however, imposed significant monetary and non-monetary costs. We 
call for changes in policy at the federal, state, and institutional levels. 

With this report, we hope to stimulate debate over the accreditation 
system. Should federal law make it the gatekeeper for billions in stu- 
dent aid funds? Should there be competition among accrediting agen- 
cies? Are there other means of ensuring academic quality? Those are 
among the issues that we believe ought to be analyzed and discussed 
more thoroughly. 

Jerry L. Martin 
President 



Anne D. Neal 
Executive Director 
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By George G. Leef and Roxana D< Burris 



Executive Summary 

H Accreditation of colleges and universities began as a voluntary 
system to set good standards and identify quality schools, 

The American system of accreditation of institutions of higher educa- 
tion is unique in that it subjects colleges and universities to peer review 
rather than governmental control. Emerging late in the 19 th century , 
accreditation was originally a means for schools that were serious insti- 
tutions of higher education to differentiate themselves from institutions 
that were colleges in name only. 

B Due to federal law, accreditation today is almost mandatory and 
nearly universal* 

Accreditation remained an option that colleges and universities could 
either take or decline until the 1952 Higher Education Act. That act 
created a link between eligibility for federal student aid funds and 
accreditation — only institutions accredited by federally-recognized 
accrediting bodies would be allowed to accept student aid funds. Thus, 
the accrediting associations became the gatekeepers of eligibility for 
federal funds, and as the importance of student aid in college budgets 
grew, accreditation changed from a voluntary service to an almost oblig- 
atory one. Today, for a college or university to lose accreditation would 
be a devastating and perhaps fatal blow. 
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■ Accreditation was assumed to be a reliable indicator of education- 
al quality. 

The reason for linking accredited status with eligibility for federal stu- 
dent aid funds was that Congress feared that students might squander 
money on "fly by night" operations that would take the federal money 
but provide little or no educational value. Accreditation was thought to 
be a good proxy for quality. 

■ Rather than ensuring educational quality, accreditation merely 
verifies that a school has what accreditors regard as the proper 
inputs and procedures. 

This report questions the assumption that accreditation is a proxy for 
quality. It finds little evidence that accreditation is a reliable quality 
indicator. The approach taken by most accrediting bodies is to check to 
see that colleges and universities have certain inputs and procedures. 
They do not look at learning outcomes and give no assurances about 
the quality of individual courses or programs. Nor do they insist that 
institutions maintain sound core curricula. According to reliable stud- 
ies, the quality of undergraduate education in America has declined 
considerably, despite the fact that nearly all colleges and universities 
are accredited. 

■ There are significant costs associated with the accreditation system. 

If accreditation does little to ensure quality, it does even less to address 
the other major worry about higher education — college costs. College 
tuition, fees, and other expenses have been rising much faster than the 
rate of inflation for years, but cost control is not among the accreditors' 
concerns. To make matters worse, accreditation imposes some substantial 
costs of its own. There are monetary costs for annual membership fees 
and for the periodic accreditation reviews. There are opportunity costs, as 
school resources are diverted from other tasks in preparation for accredi- 
tation reviews. And there can be costs when institutions are driven to 
implement accreditors' recommendations rather than using their own 
judgment on how best to provide the education their students need. 
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This report concludes with a number of recommendations. First, the 
connection between eligibility for government student aid and accredi- 
tation should be severed. Second, trustees should become more active 
in the accreditation process. Third, state governments should bring 
needed competition to the field of accreditation by requiring that their 
colleges and universities solicit bids for accrediting sendees, just as they 
would for any other sort of service. Finally, the accreditation associa- 
tions should start acting in a manner more akin to business consultants 
than monopolies. 
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Virtually every undergraduate college and university in the United 
States is accredited by some accrediting organization. Accreditation is a 
recognition that the school has been evaluated and found to meet a set 
of standards determined by the organization to be necessary for a 
properly functioning educational institution. Many students, parents, 
trustees, and others interested in higher education assume that an 
assurance of quality goes with the accredited label, much as they 
assume that the Underwriters Laboratories (UL) label assures them of 
quality in an electrical appliance. In some of their documents, the 
accreditation agencies are careful to say that their standards are mod- 
estly designed to show that an institution simply "has a purpose appro- 
priate to higher education and has resources, programs, and services 
sufficient to accomplish that purpose on a continuing basis." 1 
Elsewhere , however, one finds suggestions that accreditation is a means 
of promoting "high standards" or even "excellence." 2 The rhetoric is 
not uniform, but the accreditors clearly believe that they help to make 
educational institutions better than they would be in their absence. 

While most aspects of higher education in America are endlessly stud- 
ied and critiqued, accreditation has received relatively little attention. 
Does accreditation in fact give students, parents, and taxpayers any 
assurance of quality? How often is it revoked or denied — and why? 
What costs are involved? Does the accreditation system have any unde- 
sirable consequences? Is there a better way to promote educational 
quality? Those are questions that have rarely been explored. 

Given the enormous power that accrediting agencies wield, the lack of 
attention paid to them is surprising. The accreditors are the gatekeepers 
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for access to the enormous amount of federal student aid funds — -more 
than $60 billion annually. 

Students who attend an unaccredited college are not eligible for federal 
student aid and therefore loss of or failure to receive "accredited" status 
would be a death knell for many institutions. Accordingly, schools pay 
close attention to the criteria for accreditation established by their 
accrediting associations and are usually quick to respond to any "con- 
cerns" expressed in an accreditation review. 

This study will shine a light in this dark corner of higher education, 
exploring the questions raised above and more. Most importantly, it will 
address the public policy question: Should we make any changes in the 
law as it pertains to accreditation? 

II The Accreditation Process 

Accreditation is the process whereby an organization evaluates an edu- 
cational institution and then, if it is seen as satisfying the organization's 
standards, is deemed "accredited." The standards pertain to matters 
such as the mission and purposes of the institution, the organization of 
its human, financial and physical resources, whether it is accomplishing 
its purposes, whether it appears that the institution will be able to con- 
tinue to meet its objectives, and whether it demonstrates integrity in its 
practices. 

Accreditation is voluntary. No law requires that a college or university 
seek to be accredited, although as we will see later, federal policy has 
made it almost mandatory because non-accredited institutions are not 
eligible to receive federal student aid funds. New institutions seeking 
their initial accreditation must apply for it and present all the informa- 
tion sought by the accrediting association in a rather voluminous "self- 
study" document. Following the submission of the self-study, a team 
from the association, composed principally of administrators from other 
accredited schools, will conduct a campus visit that usually lasts for two 
days. Once an institution has been granted accredited status, it retains 
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it for ten years before it must seek reacereditation, which will also 
require the self-study followed by an on-campus visit. If the accredita- 
tion agency finds weak spots in an institution, it almost always allows 
the school a grace period of a year or two in which to remedy the 
problem identified. Occasionally, schools have their accreditation 
suspended. Revocations of accreditation are extremely rare. 

The accreditation associations do not publish their evaluations of col- 
leges and universities, although the schools may publish some or all of 
their self-studies and the reports written by the visiting teams. The 
associations do publish lists of their members and any sanctions that 
they have imposed on schools. 

Although accreditation is usually justified as a means of giving students 
and parents an assurance of educational quality, it is important to note 
that the accreditors do not endeavor to assess the quality of individual 
programs or departments. The visiting teams do not try to check on the 
quality of Professor Smith's English Composition class or that students 
in Professor Jones's American history class actually have learned impor- 
tant facts about American history. The accreditation system is not 
based on an evaluation of the results of an institution, but rather upon 
an evaluation of its inputs and processes. If the inputs and processes 
look good, acceptable educational quality is assumed. It is as if an 
organization decided which automobiles would be allowed to be sold by 
checking to make sure that each car model had tires, doors, an engine 
and so forth and had been assembled by workers with proper training — 
but without actually driving any cars. 

Accreditation of colleges and universities is provided by six regional 
associations, each named after the region of the country in which it 
operates: New England Association of Colleges and Schools ? Middle 
States, Southern, North Central, Western, and Northwest. Each is a pri- 
vate, nonprofit association. Specialized education programs, such as in 
law and medicine, are accredited by professional organizations like the 
American Bar Association. This study will restrict its attention to the 
general, college-wide accreditation of undergraduate institutions provid 
ed by the regional accreditors. 
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■ A Brief History 

The accreditation system is only a little more than a century old. The 
first of the regional associations, the New England Association of 
Colleges and Schools, was formed in 1.885. It was followed two years 
later by the Middle States Association, The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools and the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools were formed in 1895. Similar organizations were begun in the 
western parts of the United States early in the 20 th century. The moti- 
vation for those organizations was a conviction among higher education 
leaders that .American higher education would benefit from voluntary, 
non-governmental oversight. At that time, there were many different 
institutions calling themselves "colleges" or "universities" including nor- 
mal schools, teachers colleges, junior colleges, technical institutions , art 
schools, music conservatories, liberal arts colleges, and professional 
schools. The associations sought to inject some order by giving a defini- 
tion of what a "college" is. North Central, for example, said at the turn 
of the last century that a college must: 

1. follow respectable entrance requirements 

2. offer courses selected from the classics 

3. ensure a minimum of eight departments headed by full-time 
instructors, each possessing at least a master's degree 

4. provide a good library 

5. properly prepare students for post-graduate study 

6. have a maximum class size of 30 

7. have a productive endowment of at least 1(200,000. 3 



Establishment of an accreditation system was not among the first objec- 
tives of the educational associations. When it was proposed, accredita- 
tion met with some resistance on the ground that it would deflect the 
associations from their main goal of improving higher education; but by 
1910 the idea that the associations would be providing a valuable serv- 
ice if they set accreditation standards, reviewed institutions, and pub- 
lished lists of schools that had met those standards, had caught on. 
North Central published the first list of accredited schools in 1913. It is 
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worth noting that the associations derive their income entirely from 
fees paid by their members — chiefly annual membership fees and fees 
for accreditation visits. 

For a college or university to be able to say that it was accredited soon 
came to be a mark of distinction and a selling point with prospective 
students. Many — but not all — of the schools in existence in the early 
20 th century sought and received accreditation. The fact that some 
well-known schools did not seek accreditation indicates that it was not 
perceived as the only means by which a school could demonstrate its 
commitment to quality. In New England, for example, the University of 
Hartford, founded in 1877, did not become accredited until 1961; and 
Bentley College, founded in 1917, was not accredited until 1969. As 
more and more institutions sought accreditation, the influence of the 
accrediting associations grew. It has been written of North Central that, 
"By the end of its second decade of existence in 1915, it was apparent 
that the North Central Association was no longer just a forum for debate 
but had become an influential force for educational reform." 4 

American higher education received a tremendous boost with the pas- 
sage in 1944 of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act (better known as 
the GI Bill), which offered to veterans the benefit of free access to high- 
er education, provided they enrolled in institutions that had been 
approved by state education agencies. In 1952, the law was amended to 
authorize state education agencies to rely upon the results of private 
accreditation associations in determining which institutions would qual- 
ify to receive aid under the GI Bill. The Commissioner of Education was 
directed "to publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies 
and associations he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality 
of training offered by an educational institution." 

All six of the regional accrediting associations were so recognized in 
1952, thus making them more significant than previously, because now a 
college or university that failed to obtain or lost accreditation would be 
shutting itself off from the significant number of students who were able 
to attend college only because of their GI benefits. The law had, in effect, 
made them the gatekeepers for a large and growing source of revenue. 
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The importance of the accrediting associations was augmented further 
with the 1965 Higher Education Act. That law created new federal stu- 
dent aid programs for non- veterans and, as with the GI Bill, only 
accredited institutions were eligible to receive the funds. Non-accredit- 
ed schools would now lose not only most veterans, but also the larger 
number of students who were eligible for federal student loans and 
grants. Access to billions of dollars in federal funds is thus entrusted to 
the decisions of six private organizations. 

■ Who Guards the Guardians? 

By the early 1990s, default rates on federally guaranteed student loans 
had reached about $3 billion annually Congress searched for a means 
of reducing those losses, and came to view the accreditation process as 
contributing to the accountability problem in the student aid programs. 
In 1992, the Education Department Inspector General testified before 
the House Education and Labor Committee that, "billions of dollars 
available to students each year through loans and grants are at risk, in 
part because the recognition process does not assure that the accredit- 
ing agencies use appropriate and effective policies to accredit schools." 5 
Thus, the accrediting associations were assigned the blame, at least in 
part, for the managerial problems of the federal student loan program. 

Congress followed up by enacting amendments to the Higher Education 
Act designed to strengthen the requirements that accrediting agencies 
would have to meet in order to be recognized by the Department of 
Education, specifying that accreditors must develop standards regarding: 

(A) "success with respect to student achievement in relation to the 
institution's mission, including, as appropriate, consideration of 
course completion, state licensing examinations, and job place- 
ment rates [note: this requirement was placed ninth in the 1992 
amendments, but moved to first in 1998.]; 

(B) curricula; 
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(G) faculty; 

(D) facilities, equipment and supplies; 



(E) fiscal and administrative capacity as appropriate to the specified 
scale of operations; 

(F) student support services; 

(G) recruiting and admission practices, academic calendars, cata- 
logs, publications, grading and advertising; 

(H) measures of program length and the objectives of the degrees or 
credentials offered; 

(I) record of student complaints received by, or available to, the 
agency or association; 

(J) record of compliance with its program responsibilities under this 
subchapter and [the Work Study Program] based on the most 
recent student loan default rate data provided by the Secretary, 
the results of financial or compliance audits, program reviews, 
and such other information as the Secretary may provide. ..." 6 

The law also required accrediting organizations to use certain proce- 
dures, including periodic on-site inspections and reviews, well-trained 
and knowledgeable accreditation teams, and to make public the infor- 
mation on their standards, appeal procedures, and the accreditation sta- 
tus of each institution under its jurisdiction. 

The result of those legal changes, however, was negligible. Denials, revo- 
cations and suspensions of accreditation have always been very rare, 
and there was no perceptible increase in them following the adoption of 
the new regulations for the accreditors. If Congress meant to pull up the 
educational standards of colleges and universities, its regulations failed 
to have any impact. By many accounts, educational quality was in wide- 
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spread decline before the 1992 regulations and has been just as mueh 
so following them. 

The Secretary of Education is allowed to terminate recognition of any 
accreditor that fails to comply with the standards and procedures 
detailed above. That has never happened. In one instance, to be dis- 
cussed below, the Secretary of Education held up the reapproval of one 
agency because of its aggressive use of standards promoting racial, eth- 
nic, and gender diversity to compel changes in school policies. 

The accrediting associations, as we have seen, are required by law to 
establish standards covering the criteria mentioned above; they are also 
free to adopt "any additional standards not provided for in the Act." 
That is to say, accreditors are free to impose standards that go beyond 
those Congress has mandated, thereby using the leverage they have 
over institutions to push them toward agendas particular to the accredi- 
tors. In the following chapter, we will discuss the most important "addi- 
tional standard" that the accrediting associations have adopted, namely 
"diversity" standards. 



■ if ow Important is Accreditation ? 



At its inception, accreditation was a truly voluntary activity. Colleges 
and universities were free to decide to seek accreditation if they 
thought that its benefits outweighed its costs, but were equally free to 
remain unaccredited if they felt that the costs (both monetary and in 
loss of managerial freedom) outweighed the benefits. The knowledge 
that institutions could drop accreditation if the criteria became too 
intrusive or onerous held the accrediting associations back from becom- 
ing dictatorial or attempting to influence education in any ideological 
direction. Now, however, that eligibility for financial aid is contingent 
upon achieving and retaining "accredited" status, accreditation is 
almost essential. Most colleges and universities feel that they could not 
survive financially without access to federal student aid. In effect, 
accreditors hold a gun — the threat of withholding federal funds — to the 
heads of colleges and universities. At times they have tried to use their 
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power to compel colleges to comply with accreditor agendas that are 
more political or philosophical than educational in nature. 

The ostensible benefit of accreditation — assuring that higher education 
programs are of acceptable quality — will be considered in more detail in 
the following chapter. For now, we will only observe that despite the 
consumer welfare justification, the accreditation associations do not 
operate in a consumer-oriented manner. They do not publish their eval- 
uations of institutions, although colleges and universities may publish 
part or all of their evaluation. Some institutions do, but many do not. If 
students and parents were interested in trying to learn all they could 
about a college or university they are considering, the accreditation sys- 
tem is of little assistance to them. As Professor Milton Greenberg has 
written of accreditation, "It is essentially a confidential process, which 
hides an institution's advantages and disadvantages." 7 

Similarly, the accreditation associations do not publish any rankings of 
institutions; nor do they evaluate individual programs and departments. 
(As observed above, the accreditation system does not attempt to gauge 
academic quality directly, but only judges institutions as either accept- 
able or not acceptable based on inputs and processes.) For many 
prospective students, knowledge about the quality of the department in 
the field they intend to major in is more useful than knowing that the 
school as a whole has satisfied a set of obscure criteria to earn accredi- 
tation. But the accreditation system does not provide such information. 
It is possible for a college or university to be accredited and yet have 
one or more academic departments that are weak and ineffective; that 
fact, however, even if it were noticed by the accrediting team, would not 
generally be available to the public. 

Another drawback to the usefulness of accreditation is the fact that 
there is a high degree of collegiality in the process. The accreditation 
teams that visit and evaluate schools are not drawn from independent 
experts, but instead are generally composed of college and university 
personnel from other schools in the region, people whose own schools 
will be evaluated by a team that might include someone from the school 
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under evaluation. Greenherg observes that the accreditation system "is 
premised upon collegiality and assistance , rather than requirements 
that institutions meet certain standards (with public announcements 
when they don't.)" 8 It is not surprising that this system produces little 
valuable information because the accreditation agencies do not see 
themselves in an adversarial role with respect to their member institu- 
tions. The reports written by the accreditation teams are often loaded 
with polite statements of the obvious such as "The College should 
review space assignments and relate space allocations to current and 
future college needs," and "It will also be important for the College to 
develop a plan to address esthetic/appearance issues recognizing the 
impact 'first impressions' have on potential students, employees, and 
benefactors." 9 

If it were the case that the accreditation system served to maintain gen- 
erally high educational standards, the fact that it does not also help in 
the evaluation of the comparative strengths and weaknesses of institu- 
tions would not matter. It has not, however, served to maintain general- 
ly high educational standards. As we will see in the next section, 
observers of American higher education have noted a serious falling in 
quality, particularly over the last thirty years. Although the accredita- 
tion associations are not responsible for the trend toward educational 
consumerism that has so eroded academic standards at many institu- 
tions, their required self-studies, campus visits, and standards have 
proven to be ineffective restraints against that trend. 

Accreditors assert that it is valuable for colleges and universities to go 
through the self-study process. There may be some value in the exer- 
cise, but as a simple matter of self-interest, virtually all institutions, 
from businesses to hospitals to social clubs, evaluate themselves on a 
regular basis without any element of compulsion. Colleges and universi- 
ties operate in a competitive market and would engage in self-studies 
and contract with outside consultants whenever necessary in order to 
remain competitive* The accreditation process thus reqixires schools to 
do what most would do anyway, at considerable expense and with little 
added benefit. As UCLA associate vice chancellor Paula Lutomirski said 

Bo 
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about that schooFs self-study, "We produced this two-inch-thick 
document, and I don't even have it on my shelf, because it's not worth 
having." 10 

The accreditation associations sometimes provide their members with 
valuable counsel, but they are not the only sources of expertise in high- 
er education. Most colleges and universities are quite happy to see the 
end of the accreditation visits and give little thought to their association 
until they must go through the process again. Benefits from the accredi- 
tation system — aside from its control over eligibility for federal funds — 
appear to be minimal and it is difficult to see how the once-in-a-decade 
accreditation review adds anything to the constant incentive for evalua- 
tion, both internal and external, that attracting students, retaining fac- 
ulty, and competing with peer institutions provides. 

It has been half a century since the federal government intervened to 
make accreditation almost obligatory for institutions of higher educa- 
tion. We do not know how the accreditation system would have evolved 
if it had not been for that intervention. It is clear, however, that the 
relationship between accreditation associations and colleges and univer- 
sities is not a typical kind of business relationship. In the business 
world — including the field of education — there are firms that provide 
consulting services aimed at keeping quality and efficiency high. They 
sell their services in competition with other such firms, always needing 
to convince clients that their services are worth more than they cost. 
Contractual relationships between enterprises and independent consult- 
ants who help to maintain quality and efficiency are very common, but 
it is difficult to think of any other field in which enterprises rely on a 
membership association to maintain quality and efficiency. 

That suggests that accrediting agencies might undergo dramatic change or 
disappear entirely if it were not for the federal law that guarantees them a 
customer base* We will explore in Section V how subjecting the accredita- 
tion associations to marketplace competition would lead to better results. 



f 
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Here we examine the crucial question of the connection, if any, 
between the accreditation process and educational quality. Our overall 
finding is that accreditation does not guarantee educational quality. 
Accredited institutions offer courses and even degrees that give little 
educational value and have allowed academic standards to sink while 
turning a blind eye to grade inflation. The accrediting system has not 
and probably could not act as a bulwark against the trends in academe 
that have been lowering its quality. 

Despite the fact that virtually all colleges and universities in the United 
States are accredited (sometimes by more than one accrediting body), 
employers often complain that the college graduates they hire have lit- 
tle proficiency in the most fundamental skills — the ability to write clear- 
ly, to understand written instructions, and to do simple math, for exam- 
ple. Indiana University professor Murray Sperber writes that "many 
undergraduates currently receive educations of no use to them and 
their future employers." 11 Sperber quotes John Chambers, GEO of 
Cisco Systems, as saying that, "If universities don't reinvent their cur- 
riculum ... many students ... will 'go to school' on-line." 12 Many large 
firms, Chambers notes, have already started their own on-line acade- 
mies. We hold no brief for the notion that schools, including colleges 
and universities, should be training facilities for the business sector, but 
well-educated liberal arts graduates have time and time again shown 
themselves to be adaptable to a vast array of work situations. The trou- 
ble is that we are graduating fewer and fewer well-educated students, no 
matter what their field of study. 
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If accreditation ensured educational quality and upheld at least reason- 
able standards, we would not hear about graduates who can hardly read 
their own diplomas or calculate a percentage. The reason why some stu- 
dents graduate with such' scant educational benefit from accredited 
institutions is that the accreditation process focuses on the educational 
inputs, rather than on the outputs — student learning. 

Finding: The accreditation process focuses on compliance with, a set 
of input criteria that do not bear directly on student learning. 

When a college or university seeks accreditation or reacereditation, the 
accrediting association to which it applies requires that it submit to an 
examination that amounts to a lengthy checklist of inputs. Does it have 
a mission statement? Faculty senate? Program review procedures? 
Sufficient library? Professors with "proper" credentials? Adequate 
financing? Those are the kinds of questions that occupy the accreditors. 
As Malcolm Gillis, president of Rice University says, "The accreditors 
are not interested in what or how the students learn, but how many 
square feet of classroom space we have per student." 13 

If an institution shows the accrediting body that it has all the right 
inputs and has gone through the right procedures, it passes the review 
and receives its accreditation. Parents, students and citizens may 
assume that accreditation ensures good educational quality, but quality 
is not what the process measures. Accreditation only shows that the 
school is following what the accreditors think is the proper formula for 
a successful educational institution, not that it is in fact a successful 
educational institution. Nothing in the accreditation process measures 
student achievement to see whether students have made intellectual 
progress since high school or have attained a level of basic knowledge 
and competence that would be expected of college graduates. 

Instead of implementing programs to assess student learning, the 
accrediting associations have been content to exhort colleges and uni- 
versities to devise means of assessing their "institutional effectiveness." . 
The accreditors do not define institutional effectiveness, but their stan- 
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dards express the expectation that schools will develop ways to assess 
their own effectiveness, including student learning outcomes. Schools 
therefore can satisfy the accreditation criteria by merely showing that 
they have adopted some program to assess their "effectiveness/ 5 without 
any independent verification that the program actually works and ade- 
quately measures the educational impact of the school 

One accreditor's criteria state that, "Educational quality will be judged 
finally by how effectively the institution achieves its established goals. " 
(Emphasis added.) 14 That means a school with low ? mediocre, or eccen- 
tric goals could be judged to be of acceptable educational quality so long 
as the school was meeting those goals. In fact, when a school of astrolo- 
gy was accredited (although not by one of the regional associations), the 
president of the Council on Higher Education Accreditation defended 
the move on the grounds that the accreditation of the school merely 
demonstrated that it appeared capable of meeting its goals of instructing 
students in astrology. 15 Simply meeting one's own goals is not equiva- 
lent to an objective demonstration of educational quality. 

Another accreditor's standards require that schools' mission statements 
include the "basic aims of higher education" including introducing stu- 
dents to general and specialized knowledge, increasing their interest in 
intellectual matters, enriching their cultural lives, and encouraging the 
pursuit of lifelong learning, among other things. 16 It is easy for an insti- 
tution to say that it pursues those aims and quite another to demon- 
strate that it succeeds. Accreditation ensures that schools will pay lip- 
service to sound educational goals, but not that they actually deliver a 
good education to their students. 

Although virtually every school makes a public commitment to academ- 
ic excellence, many fail to define exactly what they mean by it. For 
example, in 1999, Virginia completed a study of general education 
requirements at 66 public and private institutions in the state, including 
the 15 four-year public colleges and universities. The director of the 
State Council for Higher Education observed that while the schools all 
expressed their commitment generally to educational excellence and 
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student learning, almost 70% of the public institutions and over 80% of 
the private ones did not specifically define what they meant by "an edu- 
cated person." 17 Nevertheless, all the schools were accredited. 

A further difficulty with using accreditation as a proxy for high or at 
least acceptable academic quality is the fact that accrediting cycles are 
too long to allow people to say with confidence that an accredited insti- 
tution is still one of quality, assuming it was to begin with. Typically, 
schools go through the accreditation process every ten years, and the 
accrediting team spends only a short time on campus. As one observer 
asks, "How can teams of 8 to 20 people (depending on the region) visit 
a large, complex institution every 10 years for two days of campus 
interviews and assure that those universities are properly 
accountable ? " 18 



Finally, despite the large number of college graduates whose knowledge 
and skills are minimal, one looks in vain for instances where accredita- 
tion has been denied because of low educational value to students. It is 
exceptionally rare for an institution to lose its accreditation or to be 
placed on probation, and in those few instances, the reason is usually 
that it is in financial difficulty or is suffering from internal disruption. 
Colleges and universities simply do not lose their accreditation because 
of a judgment by the accreditors that the curriculum is weak, the facul- 
ty poor and the students don't learn much. David Justice, dean of 
DePaul University's School for New Learning says, "The truth of the 
matter is that regional accrediting associations aren't very good about 
sanctioning an institution for poor quality." 19 

In fact, accreditors themselves concede that accreditation is not necessar- 
ily a guarantee of educational quality throughout a college or university. 
One accrediting association states, "Meeting the standards does not guar- 
antee the quality of individual programs, courses, or graduates, but seri- 
ous weakness in a particular area may threaten the institution's accredita- 
tion." 20 Another offers the caveat that, "Institutional accreditation by 
the Commission testifies to an institution's ... general quality ... but not 
necessarily to the merit of each specific individual program or compo- 
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nent within the institution." 21 That admission is extremely important. 
If the accreditation system does not even attempt to examine the edu- 
cational quality of individual programs, what ground is there for assum- 
ing the "general quality" of the institution from its ability to satisfy a set 
of standards that are by themselves neither necessary nor sufficient cri- 
teria for a good educational experience? 

The accreditors maintain that their criteria are necessary to achieving 
institutional quality, but even if adherence to all of them is necessary in 
order for a college or university to provide students with a good educa- 
tion, it does not follow that adherence to them is sufficient to do so. To 
use an analogy, suppose that an agency (governmental or private) were 
charged with certifying the reliability of automobiles, and drew up a list 
of essential parts (steering wheel, gas pedal, mirrors, etc.) and company 
policies (employee grievance procedures, non-discrimination statement, 
internal audits, etc.), and pronounced the firm "approved" if everything 
checked out. One would no doubt think that a poor substitute for actu- 
ally testing vehicles to make sure that they ran well. Automobile buyers 
would not assume that a car was a good one just because the company 
that built it conformed to a list of input criteria. The accreditation sys- 
tem, unfortunately, doesn't tell us any more about educational results 
for students than that hypothetical system of car evaluation would tell 
us about the quality of cars. 

Hospital accreditation, which works in fundamentally the same way as 
does educational accrediting, has come under attack for the same rea- 
son discussed above — reliance upon structures and processes rather 
than performance measures. 22 

Recently, the accrediting associations have begun to pay more attention 
than previously to the quality of instruction and student achievement. 
The Western Association, for example, instituted in the fall of 2000 a 
new standard stating, "The institution's expectations for learning and 
student attainment are developed and widely shared . . . The institution's 
faculty takes collective responsibility for establishing, reviewing, foster- 
ing, and demonstrating the attainment of these expectations." 23 Writing 
new standards that admonish colleges and universities to take student 
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learning more seriously is not, however, apt to bring about any improve- 
ment in educational quality 

The accreditors are not going to monitor student achievement them- 
selves. Instead, they are establishing standards that call upon their 
member schools to pay attention to student achievement, as in the 
above instance, by ensuring that "expectations for learning and student 
attainment are developed and widely shared." The difficulty with 
reliance on schools themselves to police educational quality is that they 
have a strong incentive to make themselves look good to accreditors 
(and other outside observers), while offering the kind of easy, entertain- 
ing courses that many students expect and even demand. Schools will 
comply with whatever standards the accreditors may write regarding 
student achievement, while at the same time continuing to offer the 
sort of easy-going courses that satisfy most students. 24 

Sperber, among others, has written about what he calls the "faculty-stu- 
dent non-aggression pact": faculty members who want to maximize 
their time for research (or other activities) implicitly agree not to 
demand much of students and give high grades, and the students 
implicitly agree not to complain about the shortage of real education. 
He quotes a University of Missouri student whose attitude is common- 
place, "Most students here, except for the journalism majors, feel they 
don't need to try hard [in classes] and they can get by and get their 
degree. You find that out when you walk into your first class here. ... 
Most Mizzou students are satisfied with easy schoolwork because other 
things are much more important to them, mostly partying and following 
the Tigers." 25 

Many colleges and universities today depend on large numbers of "dis- 
engaged students," as Professor Paul Trout terms them, 26 to fill up their 
ranks. Those students readily embrace the "non-aggression pact" and 
revolt against academic rigor when professors attempt to impose it. For 
schools to require high academic standards and evidence of achieve- 
ment before students could graduate would bring about a significant 
enrollment decline. The economic need to keep students content so 
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that their payments will continue is of paramount concern at most 
schools. If accreditors push the schools to institute programs to assess 
students 5 achievements, the result at many institutions would be aca- 
demic "Potemkin Villages" created to give the impression of academic 
success (as defined by the school) but without substance. 

Thus, the accreditation agencies cannot really be faulted for failing to 
require respectable academic standards. They are not in a position to 
override the decision of large numbers of institutions to trade off aca- 
demic quality for high enrollments. But we ought to look askance at the 
perceived notion that there is a connection between accreditation and 
educational quality. At one time, accreditation may have been a good 
indicator of educational quality, but today even the "minimum stan- 
dards" it purports to guarantee are far from sufficient to ensure that stu- 
dents receive anything worthy of being called a college education. 

Finding: Accreditation standards fail to recognize a crucial compo- 
nent of a quality education — sound general education requirements. 

The heart of undergraduate education is the school's core curriculum — 
the courses required for graduation for all students. The core curricu- 
lum provides the general education that helps to make a well-rounded, 
broadly educated individual. Yet general education requirements — part 
of the cement that binds our citizenry together — have eroded very 
badly at many accredited colleges and universities. 

Many experts have stressed the importance of a strong core curriculum. 
"The purpose of general-education requirements is to ensure that every 
student is given a firm grounding in the essential areas of knowledge 
that he or she will use for a lifetime. ... They prepare an individual both 
to earn a living and to live a life. And they provide the store of common 
knowledge that prepares us for citizenship and participation in our 
democracy." 27 

For the greater part of the 20 th century, America's leading colleges and 
universities were strongly committed to providing undergraduates with 

^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
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a broad and rigorous exposure to the major areas of knowledge. 
Traditionally, that meant highly structured courses required of all stu- 
dents to familiarize them with a wide range of subjects in the humani- 
ties , social sciences, and natural sciences including the history of their 
country and the world at large; an exposure to major philosophical, lit- 
erary, religious, and political traditions; an understanding of the natural 
sciences including mathematics; the study of a foreign language; and an 
ability to think, speak, and write with clarity and purpose. 

The importance of general education in the undergraduate curriculum 
is underscored by the fact that all of the regional accreditors make it a 
condition of eligibility for accreditation that an institution have an 
acceptable general education component in its curriculum. However, 
studies in many states have found the core curriculum in serious 
decay. 28 A 1996 study conducted by the National Association of 
Scholars concluded that: 

[D]uring the last thirty years the general education programs of 
most of our best institutions have ceased to demand that stu- 
dents become familiar with the basic facts of their country's his- 
tory, political and economic systems, philosophic traditions, and 
literary and artistic legacies that were once conveyed through 
mandated and preferred survey courses. Nor do they, as thor- 
oughly as they did for most of the earlier part of the century, 
require that students familiarize themselves with the natural 
sciences and mathematics. ..♦ 29 

Although the regional accreditors have standards for general education, 
they are quite vague about what subjects should be included. For exam- 
ple, the Middle States Association says that, "The kinds of courses and 
other educational experiences that should be included in general educa- 
tion are those which enhance the total intellectual growth of students, 
draw them into important new areas of intellectual experience, expand 
cultural awareness, and prepare them to make enlightened judgments 
outside as well as within their specialty." 30 That gives colleges carte 
blanche in setting their general education requirements. 
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The idea of a core curriculum has been undermined at many colleges 
and universities by the "distribution requirements" approach. That 
means that students do not have to take a set of required courses, but 
must only select a course or two in a variety of departments. At the 
University of Minnesota, for example , students must take courses in 
English composition, literature, history, math, and science. (Note the 
absence of any requirement in philosophy, foreign language, or the fine 
arts,) But the literature requirement can be satisfied by any of a great 
array of courses, including "Contemporary Women's Fiction," "Quebec: 
Literature and Film in Translation," and "The Grimms' Fairy Tales, 
Feminism and Folklore." The history requirement can be satisfied by 
such courses as "Sexualities: From Perversity to Diversity," "History of 
Visual Communication," and "Gay Men and Homophobia in American 
Culture." 31 The "distribution requirements" approach often leads to a 
very scattered and ineffective learning experience, as students choose 
courses in the required subject areas without rhyme or reason. Once 
the "distribution requirements" approach takes hold, the idea that stu- 
dents should all partake of a broad, general education departs. 

Accrediting standards pay lip service to the core curriculum concept. 
For example, the North Central Association's criteria state that every 
school's undergraduate degree program must include "a coherent gener- 
al education requirement consistent with the institution's mission and 
designed to ensure breadth of knowledge and to promote intellectual 
inquiry." 32 If colleges and universities were really held to that standard 
and required that students pass a core curriculum ensuring them a 
breadth of foundational knowledge, there would be no ground for criti- 
cism. The truth, however, is that schools can retain their accreditation 
even though allowing students the latitude to enroll in almost any 
courses they want. 

Students should have some freedom to choose the courses they want to 
take, but if the accreditors were vigilant in policing educational quality, 
they would insist that students take fundamental courses before going 
on to very narrow ones. Instead, schools can get by with the "distribu- 
tion requirements" approach that permits students to graduate without 

itSl 
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having taken anything approaching a core curriculum that ensures 
them a "breadth of knowledge/' Insofar as a broad-based education is 
an important component of a quality college education, the accredita- 
tion system has failed to guarantee quality. 



Finding: Accrediting standards can actually undemiiiie colleges' insti- 
tutional mission 
considerations. 



tutional missions and subordinate academic goals to non-academic 



Accreditors sometimes apply recipes for educational inputs that result 
in misallocated resources or even undermine educational outcomes. For 
example, some accreditors have demanded low faculty teaching loads. 
Campbell University in North Carolina was placed on probation because 
its standard faculty teaching load was 15 hours per week. The accredi- 
tor insisted that 12 hours was the maximum acceptable load, so the 
school solved the problem by consolidating class sections* Instead of the 
relatively small classes the students had expected, especially in fresh- 
man and sophomore courses, after the accreditation visit students often 
found themselves in classes of sixty or more. The assumption behind 
the accrediting standard was that educational quality is enhanced by 
having lower faculty teaching loads, but in this case, the result of 
enforcing the standard was student dissatisfaction because their educa- 
tional experience was degraded. 33 

Accreditors' recipe for eductional inputs also often includes the idea 
that colleges should employ only individuals holding certain credentials. 
Standards call for the employment of individuals holding the accredi- 
tors' idea of "appropriate degrees" in the fields in which they teach. The 
Southern Association, for example, states that faculty teaching general 
education courses at the undergraduate level are expected to have at 
least a master's degree with a minimum of 18 graduate semester hours 
in the discipline taught. 34 The underlying assumption is that good pro- 
fessors are those with the right scholarly credentials — another case of 
looking at inputs rather than outputs — and that people who don't have 
those credentials should not teach. 
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The difficulty with the standard is that it rules out the employment of 
individuals who may be very knowledgeable in a field and perfectly 
capable of teaching it, but who don't possess the prescribed credentials. 
People can and do gain knowledge outside of graduate schools. Some 
best-selling historians do not have advanced degrees but would be won- 
derful history instructors. Many writers are good at teaching literature, 
regardless of their credentials. There are exemplary economists who 
never earned a Ph.D. in economics. Following accreditors' imperatives, 
schools are encouraged to rank the possession of certain credentials 
above other aspects of individual ability and achievement. Restricting 
hiring to individuals with certain credentials may not lead to better 
teaching, but will tend to drive up costs. 

Driving up costs or reallocating (or misallocating) institutional 
resources may be one consequence of accreditors' misplaced priorities. 
Peter Magrath, president of the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges, recounts an episode from his tenure as presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, when the accreditation committee of 
the American Bar Association insisted that the university's law school 
needed a new building. "The problem," Magrath wrote, "was that you 
had people making decisions about the use of university resources who 
didn't have an overall perspective," 35 Accreditors certainly mean well 
with standards designed to promote quality, but forget that there are 
inevitable trade-offs and complexities that they cannot see. 

Sometimes accreditors insist that the college's academic goals be subor- 
dinated to the accreditors' own social vision, Several of the accrediting 
associations have chosen to include among their standards a require- 
ment that colleges and universities admit students and hire faculty and 
other personnel on the basis of race and other demographic characteris- 
tics. This requirement seeks to impose on every college a particular 
social policy that is controversial, indeed sometimes illegal, and may 
contradict the mission of some colleges, 

A related requirement is that colleges change their curricula to reflect 
topics and materials presumed to be of interest to or relevant to certain 
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racial and other demographic groups. Once more, the assumptions 
behind this view are controversial and may not be suited to the mission 
of some colleges. For accreditors to require a college to change its edu- 
cational philosophy and alter the content of its courses is difficult to 
reconcile with academic freedom and the diversity of institutions. 

Some educators have argued that demographic representation is a part 
of educational quality. 36 Others have responded that decisions based on 
criteria other than excellence and merit are detrimental to educational 
quality. 37 It is questionable for accrediting associations to attempt to 
force colleges to implement a controversial social policy about which 
men and women of good will have legitimate philosophical differences. 

Some educational leaders have even had to face the prospect of incom- 
patibility between accrediting standards and the very nature of their 
institutions. In the best-publicized instance of such conflict, Thomas 
Aquinas College was threatened with a loss of accreditation due to the 
fact that its avowedly Catholic, traditional orientation had no room for 
the multicultural courses that its accreditor, the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges, was prescribing at the time (1992). The "Great 
Books" curriculum at Thomas Aquinas was the very key to the school's 
mission — so much so that there were no elective courses at all. Instead 
of acceding to Western's standards and introducing new courses that 
would not fit in with the philosophy of the school, president Thomas 
Dillon chose to complain that, "In the name of advancing diversity with- 
in each institution, [proponents of diversity] are imposing their own 
version of conformity and threatening true diversity among institu- 
tions." 38 He further observed that "Advocates of diversity and multicul- 
tural standards will be pitted against institutions striving to preserve 
high academic standards along with their own distinctive missions." 39 

The WASC standards that threatened the small Thomas Aquinas College 
were also unacceptable to several of the most prestigious universities in 
California. The standards were denounced by, among others, president 
Gerhard Casper of Stanford, who said that such tight accrediting con- 
trols "would ruin a system of higher education that allows Stanford and 
Thomas Aquinas College to serve students of different tastes." 40 In a let- 
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ter to WASC, Gasper argued that the commission was "attempting to 
insert itself in an area in which it has no legitimate standing." 41 In the 
face of such criticism, WASG subsequently voted to soften, but not elim- 
inate, the controversial standards. 

In the 1990s, controversy over the use of accrediting standards requir- 
ing schools to become more diverse in student body, faculty and cur- 
riculum reached its apex. The Middle States Association had threatened 
to withdraw accreditation from two schools because, in one case 
(Baruch College), the school had only 18% minority representation on 
the faculty, and in the other (Westminster Seminary), the school did not 
have any women on its governing board. Education Secretary Lamar 
Alexander concluded that it was not appropriate for an accreditation 
agency to wield what amounted to federal power in a manner that 
threatened academic freedom and diversity among institutions. 42 
Writing that "I did not know that it was the job of an accrediting agency 
to define for a university what its diversity ought to be/' 43 Secretary 
Alexander chose to defer recognition of Middle States pending a report 
from the Education Department's Advisory Committee on Accreditation. 
The chairman of the committee, Professor Martin Trow, asked, "Who 
sets the agenda on the campus? The accrediting agency may be coming 
on campus as one of the contending forces." 44 The committee recom- 
mended that Middle States' recognition be extended for one year pro- 
vided that it not deny accreditation to any institution based on diversity 
issues. Subsequently, Middle States voted to soften its standards, allow- 
ing member schools to pursue diversity as they think best. 

It appears that the regional accrediting associations have backed away 
from the vigorous promotion of demographic standards, as cases where 
schools have had their accreditation threatened for failing to conform to 
such standards have not come to public attention in recent years. Some 
accreditors, however, continue to make "recommendations" that 
schools "improve" their faculty demographics , for example. 45 
Administrators are loath to disregard completely such "recommenda- 
tions." Moreover, accreditors remain free to return to the practice of 
conditioning accreditation on conformity to demographic standards, or 
to adopt other controversial standards in the future. 
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There is great concern among the public over the steadily rising cost of 
higher education. Since 1980-81, college tuition on average has more 
than doubled, increasing by 110% after adjusting for inflation. During 
that same time period, the median inflation-adjusted income for those 
families most likely to have children in college rose only 22%. The share 
of family income required to pay for college expenses has increased for 
all families, but has gone up the most for low- and moderate-income 
families. 46 



The College Board estimates for the 2000-01 school year, the average 
undergraduate budget for total expenses was #1 1,338 for a four-year 
public college or university and $24,946 for a four-year private college 
or university. 47 

Governmental student aid programs have increased in value, but not 
enough to keep pace with the rise in costs. (Some observers contend 
that the more generous the student aid programs become, the more col- 
leges and universities increase tuition.) 

The divergence between the cost of higher education and the ability of 
families to afford it has led to increasing debt burdens for graduates. On 
average, graduates of colleges and universities leave school with debts of 
more than $13, 000. 48 Terry Hartle of the American Council on 
Education says that, "Remaining affordable for middle-class parents is 
the 8004b. gorilla facing colleges and universities." 49 
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In fact, Americans may be paying more for higher education, but getting 
less of it. Not only has tuition risen faster than personal and family 
income, but gross tuition costs appear to have increased much more 
rapidly than the cost of providing instruction to students. 50 One reason 
is that professors, whose compensation has increased substantially over 
the last two decades, now spend fewer hours teaching than before. In 
the 1990s, the average teaching load for professors shrank from 12 to 6 
hours per week, and the length of the school year shortened from 17 to 
15 weeks per semester. 51 

B Accreditation and Costs 



The accreditation associations do not include affordability or education- 
al value among their goals. They have always left those concerns to par- 
ents and taxpayers. Accreditation is never lost or even questioned 
because of high expenditures on buildings, personnel or programs that 
have questionable educational benefit. 

Lack of concern over costs by the accreditors might be overlooked if it 
were not for the fact that their standards often encourage colleges and 
universities to spend money on inputs that may not be necessary. In its 
1998 report to Congress, the National Commission on the Cost of 
Higher Education noted that accreditation bodies "have been inclined 
to emphasize traditional resource measures as proxies for quality."^ 2 
Such measures — the number and reputation of the faculty, the range of 
curricular offerings, the number of books held by the library, the size of 
the school's endowment, the extent of recreational and support services 
for students, among others — are difficult to link to demonstrated stu- 
dent achievement. Spending on those inputs is neither necessary (stu- 
dents who have gone to very resource-poor schools have had excellent 
learning experiences) nor sufficient (students have graduated from 
resource-rich schools with very little to show for it) for a solid education. 

Accreditation has an intangible cost for colleges and universities — the 
requirement for them to conform to the standards set in the accredita- 
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tioxi standards. On the one hand, conformity may be regarded as benefi- 
cial in that institutions cannot deviate far from the generally accepted 
formula for a good school. On the other hand, having to conform to the 
accreditors' model may inhibit managerial flexibility and drive up costs. 
Having to meet a standard for library size, for example, may do nothing 
to help students learn, but will divert resources from other institutional 
needs that the school may regard as more pressing. The foregone value 
as a result of devoting limited funds to less-valued uses is a cost of the 
accreditation system. 

Antioch University chancellor Alan E.Guskin explains another way that 
the use of resource measures to define college quality merely increases 
costs. Guskin writes that, "It is these definitions of quality that have led 
to . . . the proliferation of disciplinary programs based on the interests of 
faculty members and to the significant increase in expenses for student 
support services. . . . We are so wedded to a definition of quality based 
on resources that we find it extremely difficult to deal with the results of 
our work, namely student learning." 53 

Moreover, there are direct costs to colleges and universities of the 
accreditation system. The regional accreditors charge schools for con- 
ducting campus visits and reviews of the self-study documents. A survey 
conducted by the Council for Higher Education Accreditation in 1997 
asked colleges and universities about the cost of the process. More than 
600 institutions responded. The study found these cost categories in the 
accreditation process: 

• Fees for campus visits* The fees ranged from #1,000 per visit to 
#5,000 per visit. 

• Direct and in-kind expenditures. Schools were asked to estimate 
how much time they had spent on direct and in-kind expenditures 
(staff time, supplies and materials, etc.) during their most recent 
accreditation review. The average total expenditure by public four- 
year institutions was #63,000, with more than 20% indicating that 
they had spent #100,000 or more. 54 
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The report accompanying the survey results noted that, "[t]here were a 
large number of negative opinions voiced about accreditation and the 
accreditation process by survey respondents. The comments covered 
such areas as the high cost and time consuming nature of the accredita- 
tion process, subjective and punitive behavior exhibited by accreditors 
. . . and the lack of coordination and consistant standards among and 
between regional and specialized accreditors." 55 

Accreditors have a tendency to recommend actions by schools that will 
require them to use scarce resources to little or no purpose. For exam- 
ple, accreditation teams have a predilection for recommending ever 
more planning by schools. A university may have various safety plans, 
for example ? for its different campuses and segments, but accreditation 
teams are apt to recommend that "a comprehensive safety plan be 
developed, implemented, and evaluated regularly." 56 Accreditor recom- 
mendations on planning and other subjects often are made without real- 
izing that acci'editation teams are not well placed to see the totality of 
costs and benefits. 

Among the recommendations of the National Commission on the Cost 
of Higher Education was that accreditors and member schools should 
devise standards and review processes u that support greater institution- 
al productivity, efficiency, and cost constraint," thus recognizing that 
the accreditation system has not been concerned with the problem of 
escalating costs in higher education. In fact, as we have seen, the sys- 
tem can exacerbate the cost problem by encouraging expenditures that 
have lower educational value than those that would have been under- 
taken. Former Rhodes College president James Daughdrill summed up 
the view of many college administrators when he said that accreditation 
is "an exercise in wasted time and money." 57 
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In addition to the problems and inefficiencies of our system of accredi- 
tation for colleges and universities discussed in the previous chapters, 
there are a number of serious legal questions about it as well. 



■ Delegation of Authority to Non-governmental Bodies 

In establishing the federal programs for student financial assistance, 
Congress chose not to have the government decide which educational 
institutions would be eligible to receive those funds. Traditionally, the 
federal government has taken a "hands-off" role with regard to higher 
education as it is not listed as a subject of federal power in the 
Constitution, Fearing a backlash from the education community if the 
government set standards for colleges and universities, Congress decid- 
ed to delegate the responsibility for the setting of eligibility require- 
ments to the regional accrediting associations. 

That raises a constitutional issue. Article I, section 1 states, "AH legisla- 
tive Powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress. ..." The leg- 
islative powers conferred in Article I include both the making of laws 
and the appropriation of money, with the constitutional text specifying 
the precise objects over which Congress has authority to make law and 
authority to spend tax money. The language does not give Congress 
authority to delegate its powers — either to other governmental bodies or 
to non-governmental bodies. 

There has been considerable litigation over the delegation of legislative 
power. For example, in the 1921 case United States v. L. Cohen Grocery 
Co. , the Supreme Court struck down a statute that made it a federal 
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offense to charge prices that were "unjust or unreasonable" on the 
ground that in passing the statute, Congress had unconstitutionally dele- 
gated its legislative authority to the courts, since it was they that would 
decide whether any charged price was "unjust or unreasonable," 58 The 
Constitution intended that lawmaking be done by the elected members 
of Congress, not the unelected members of the judicial branch. 

Several of the key New Deal cases revolved around the delegation issue. 
One of the most prominent pieces of legislation in the early New Deal 
was the National Industrial Recovery Act, which empowered the 
President to enforce industrial codes covering pricing, terms of labor 
and other aspects of the production and sale of goods. The codes were 
formulated by industry groups, and deviations from them were prose- 
cuted by the federal government's National Recovery Administration. 
This scheme was struck down in 1935 by a unanimous Supreme Court 
on the grounds that Congress had illegally delegated its authority. 59 

Later in the New Deal, the Supreme Court softened its stance against 
delegation, holding that it was not impermissible for Congress to dele- 
gate lawmaking authority so long as its statutes specified the goals that 
the agency was supposed to attain in its rulemaking. The Court rea- 
soned that democracy was preserved as long as elected representatives 
set general parameters for the agency and held powers of oversight. 
Accordingly, congressional enactments that delegate authority now fol- 
low a pattern of reciting the goals to be accomplished and guidelines to 
be followed. Legal commentators have argued that this approach is little 
more than a fig leaf over the delegation problem, since the guidelines 
given are often so vague as to be of no practical help and that congres- 
sional oversight is often nonexistent. 60 

The problem with the delegation of authority in accreditation is novel 
in two respects. First, it deals not with rulemaking, but with expendi- 
tures. Second, it confers power not on a governmental agency, but on a 
private organization. The courts have yet to address those issues. While 
there appear to be no cases on point, the authors are unaware of any 
other federal program where eligibility for the receipt of government 
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funds is conditioned on approval from a private organization. The argu- 
ment that the courts have accepted with regard to delegation of authori- 
ty to governmental agencies is that they are subject to the control of 
Congress. That is not the case with the regional accreditation associa- 
tions, which are private organizations. And although Congress has laid 
down guidelines that the Department of Education is to adhere to in decid- 
ing which accreditors it "recognizes/' those guidelines are vague when it 
comes to specifying how the Department is to evaluate the work of the 
accreditors. In point of fact, congressional oversight has been minimal. 

Again, there appear to be no cases that have challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the delegation of authority to private accrediting associa- 
tions, but such a challenge would not be without grounds. 

■ Possible Conflicts of Interest 

Another difficulty with the delegation of power to regional accreditation 
associations to decide which institutions are "good enough" to receive 
federal student aid funds is that there may be conflicts of interest in 
making those decisions. 

The educational institutions that the accreditors evaluate are (or in the 
case of new institutions, want to become) members of the accreditation 
association , paying annual dues to it. That raises a conflict of interest. 
The association itself benefits from a decision to accredit a school, thus 
inducing a bias in favor of granting accreditation. The fact that accredi- 
tation is rarely denied or revoked may be explained, at least in part, due 
to the reluctance of the accreditors to cast off paying members. 

Moreover, the accreditation review process contains the appearance of a 
conflict of interest. The individuals who participate in the evaluation of 
a college or university are largely drawn from the ranks of the faculty 
and administration of other institutions in the same region. Knowing 
that members of the faculty and administration of the school under 
review may at some future point participate in an evaluation of the eval- 
uator's school, there may be a tendency to go easy on criticism and to 
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refrain from sharp actions such as revocation ? suspension or denial of 
accreditation. 

The desire to maintain collegiality and not to lose paying association mem- 
bers raises conflict of interest issues that make the regional accreditors 
questionable choices to be the gatekeepers of eligibility for federal funds. 
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The system of accreditation that has evolved in the United States, we 
have seen, does not serve to assure educational excellence or even com- 
petence. With accreditation almost universal, it does little or nothing to 
screen out institutions that have succumbed to the temptation to keep 
students content with low standards and a weak curriculum. Accordingly, 
actions should be taken by people at several different levels, 

■ Parents and Students 

The accreditation system provides little usable information for parents 
and students who are considering colleges and universities. The accredi- 
tors keep their reviews of member schools confidential. Since schools 
don't usually release critical accreditation reviews, parents and students 
do not benefit from whatever insights into institutional weakness the 
accreditation process might uncover. 

Parents and students should bear in mind that accreditation is no guar- 
antee of educational quality, and conversely that lack of accreditation 
(or suspension thereof) does not necessarily indicate that the institution 
fails to provide a sound educational environment. At the present time, 
almost all colleges and universities are accredited, but that may change 
in the future and if so, parents and students should consider colleges 
and universities without regard to accreditation status. In this regard, it 
is worth noting that there are non-accredited professional schools that 
have a record of success. In California, for example, there are several 
non-accredited law schools. Although those schools don't attract as high 
a caliber of student as the accredited schools do, they have a reasonably 
high passage rate on the state bar exam. Lack of accredited status does not 
necessarily mean that an institution is lacking in educational capability. 
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Finally, there is no reason why accreditation must remain an irrelevan- 
cy to parents and students. They can and should let their elected repre- 
sentatives know that they want an accrediting system that gives them 
information about schools' educational outputs, not just their inputs. 

B Trustees 

Often, trustees are only vaguely informed that their college or universi- 
ty is going to go through the accreditation process. After the review has 
been completed, the trustees receive a copy of the report as a fait 
accompli. They are sometimes told that major allocations of resources 
or revisions of policy must be made because the accreditors demand 
them. The board should not allow its governance authority to be over- 
ridden in this way. 

In fact, accreditors may only be reflecting ideas injected into the 
process by campus administrators themselves. Some trustees suspect 
that they are being manipulated by a process in which they have little 
or no opportunity to participate. It need not be that way. 

Trustees should be deeply involved in the accrediting process from the 
beginning. The first question should be whether to participate in 
accreditation at all That question is almost never asked these days, 
since most schools assume that loss of accreditation would mean a) a 
severe blow to their reputation, and b) the loss of many students who 
depend on federal student aid programs. Those assumptions are open to 
question. First, there is little reason to believe that a lack of accredita- 
tion would cause students and parents, who are looking for educational 
quality, to disregard the accumulated experience of alumni and employ- 
ers that the school's programs are good. This is true especially since 
accreditation seems to play an extremely small role in the evaluation 
process of people who are looking for a college or university. 

Second, it may or may not be the case that the loss of students with 
financial aid would be a disaster. Two colleges of note — Hillsdale and 
Grove City — have taken the step of refusing all federal assistance in 
order to remain free of the many strings that come attached to such 
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funds. Both have found means of assisting students who would not oth- 
erwise be able to attend. And with more and more families setting aside 
money in various savings programs to pay for college expenses, the 
degree of dependence upon governmental loans and grants will probably 
fall in the future. Therefore, the assumption that loss of accreditation 
would mean an irreplaceable loss of revenues may be incorrect. 

The second question that should be before the board — and not pre- 
empted by the administration — is what accrediting agency to use. 
Historically, the accrediting associations have operated only in specific 
regions of the country, in effect dividing the market geographically. No 
law prohibits a school from seeking accreditation from an accrediting 
association other than the one that has traditionally served its region. 
Any school could send out requests for bids for accreditation services. 
Doing so might lead to lower costs and a more businesslike relationship 
with the accreditor. And for liberal arts colleges, there is presently one 
alternative to the regional accreditation cartel — the American Academy 
of Liberal Education (AALE). Founded in 1993, AALE is a federally rec- 
ognized accrediting body that applies rigorous academic criteria to insti- 
tutions seeking its accreditation. The board should consider its choice 
of accreditor as a business decision, trying to get the most service for 
the money. 

The third imperative for the board is to participate in the accreditation 
process itself. The board should appoint a committee or task force to 
monitor the process and coordinate the board's participation in it. 
Accreditation offers a timely opportunity for defining the institution's 
mission and setting long-term goals. The "self-study" phase results in a 
diagnosis of the institution. The board should itself review and evaluate 
the self-study. It should both learn from it and add its own concerns to 
the diagnosis. 

The self-study also includes goals and plans for the future. The board 
should not be a passive recipient of a completed report. The board 
should participate in a discussion of institutional strengths and weak- 
nesses, and decide on major goals, early in the process. Ideally, it is the 
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goals defined by the board that will drive the self-study and other phas- 
es of the accrediting process. 

Finally, the board should evaluate the accreditors' recommendations, 
not assume that they are holy writ. In almost all cases, the recommen- 
dations are advisory rather than mandatory* The board's accreditation 
committee should review the findings in detail and present its own 
analysis for the board's consideration. 

B Accreditors 

At its inception, accreditation helped institutions by conveying impor- 
tant information about them to the public. The fact that a college or 
university had earned accredited status from one of the regional associ- 
ations showed it to be an institution of high standards — similar to 
accountants who earned the CPA, designation. 

Once a badge of distinction, accreditation has now become so common- 
place as to be of negligible benefit to either educational consumers or 
the institutions themselves. Many colleges and universities continue to 
go through the motions of accreditation principally because they would 
lose access to federal student aid funds if they didn't. As Ralph Wolff of 
the Western Association of College and Schools has written, "Within 
academe, many large and selective institutions view accreditation by 
regionally based accrediting agencies as unnecessary and inconsequen- 
tial." 61 

Just as inefficient trucking firms and airlines were caught napping by 
legal changes that brought unexpected competition to their industries, 
accreditation associations that do not plan for the possibility of the 
withdrawal of the federal law that guarantees their market may find 
themselves struggling to survive. A de-coupling of accreditation and eli- 
gibility for federal student aid funds was proposed in 1992 by the 
Secretary of Education and is a possibility in the future. If that were to 
happen, accreditation would have to pass the test of the market, forcing 
the accrediting bodies to compete in selling valuable services to colleges 
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and universities. The accreditors would be wise to begin preparing for 
that eventuality. Some of the changes they should make are: 

® Evaluate results, not inputs. Just as there isn't one fixed and opti- 
mal means of providing other goods and services, there isn't one 
fixed and optimal way of providing education. In the past, accredita- 
tion has tended to focus chiefly on educational inputs, while paying 
little attention to the results for students. That approach has 
obscured the fact that educational standards have been in sharp 
decline at many colleges and universities. While, for reasons dis- 
cussed above, it may not be possible for accreditors to insist on evi- 
dence of academic achievement for most or all students as a condi- 
tion of accreditation, it should at least be possible for them to iden- 
tify those schools where students only graduate if they have com- 
pleted a serious course of study. Knowing which schools stand out 
for their continuing commitment to excellence would be valuable 
information for decision-makers. 

Schools ought to receive praise for having instituted appropriate 
tests to show that their students have in fact made educational 
progress. How best to do that will not be the same for all schools, 
and suggesting the best means of assessment might become an area 
of expertise for accrediting agencies, much as energy consultants 
tell business clients not only whether they are using energy effi- 
ciently, but how to reach optimal efficiency. 

* Make information available to the public. As things now stand, poor 
evaluations can be hidden. The historic collegiality between the 
accrediting associations and their members has resulted in a system 
that is virtually unknown to the public. Institutions would be more 
apt to prevent serious weaknesses, especially academic ones, from 
developing if they knew that they would be exposed to public 
scrutiny. 

• Don't just say yes or no, but evaluate. The accreditation system 
works like a light switch — either it's on or it's off. With virtually 
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every institution of higher education accredited, it has almost no 
meaning except to satisfy the federal requirement for eligibility for 
student aid funds. Accreditors would greatly improve their worth to 
the public if they would delve into the strengths and weaknesses of 
colleges and universities rather than just scanning to make sure that 
they fit the general profile of acceptability. This is not to call for 
another "ranking" scheme, but only for the disclosure of pertinent 
facts and observations. 

® Drop political agendas. Some of the accrediting associations have 
clearly adopted a political agenda and have tried to use their influ- 
ence to require colleges and universities to adhere to it. Schools that 
do not want to conform to the idea that every aspect of campus life 
must be "diverse" should not be pressured to do so. Educational 
quality does not depend on having any particular mixture of people 
from different backgrounds on the faculty or in the student body, or 
on a curriculum that covers a wide array of topics that supposedly 
appeals to different groups. Indeed, such requirements may in fact 
reduce rather than enhance overall diversity. 

® Compete. The traditional division of the country into regions that 
are the sole province of one accrediting association makes no sense 
today, if it ever did. Increasing competition is the norm in most 
facets of life and there is no reason why the field of academic 
accreditation would not benefit from it. The accreditation associa- 
tions should announce their willingness to accept business from 
institutions that are not within "their" regions. 

® Give consideration to the cost of higher education. Especially in 
the realm of public higher education, cost containment is a matter 
of great concern, not just to students and parents, but also to the 
taxpayers who provide much of the funding. Accreditors may well 
find that they can enhance their value to schools if they develop 
expertise in finding ways to contain or reduce costs. While campus- 
es frequently have other consultants to help with, for example, ener- 
gy costs, they might benefit from an accreditor's recommendations 
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on ways to reduce textbook costs, housing costs, or other things. 
Accreditors that can help to control costs will have a competitive 
advantage over those that can't. 

■ The States 

The fact that so many of America's colleges and universities are 
financed and run by state governments gives the states a great deal of 
leverage to push for changes in the accreditation system. States took 
the lead in making changes in our welfare system and could do so with 
regard to accreditation also. 

One possibility would be for state legislatures to require that their uni- 
versities adopt competitive bidding for accreditation services. It is of 
course possible that only the historic, regional accreditor would submit 
a bid, but competition is a powerful force. Even nonprofit institutions 
like to grow. The prospect of getting contracts may overcome traditional 
boundaries, and also bring new accreditors into the field. 

An objection to requiring bidding might be that universities would then 
be able to seek out accreditors with low costs and low standards. This 
paper has argued, however, that accreditation standards have already 
fallen to the lowest common denominator and accomplish little to pre- 
serve academic quality. Instead of causing a "race to the bottom," com- 
petition in accreditation would or at least could do the opposite. 
Schools that wanted to differentiate themselves by virtue of their high 
standards, serious teaching, sound curriculum and so forth might find 
accreditors who were selective and whose accreditation would be a mark 
of distinction. Competition in this field can only lead to improvement. 

The states could also seek federal waivers (as was done with regard to 
welfare reform) of the law requiring accreditation by a federally recog- 
nized accrediting agency, then devise their own mechanisms for ensur- 
ing the educational quality of their institutions. 
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■ The Federal Government 

Accreditation arose as a voluntary means of providing educational con- 
sumers with a level of confidence that an accredited institution at least 
meets certain minimum standards. This study finds that accreditation 
as it is currently practiced does not ensure that institutions provide any 
more than minimum standards for institutional inputs — that is, stan- 
dards for the framework in which education is provided. As for the 
institutional output — that is, how much educational value students 
derive — accreditation fails to provide any assurance that students will in 
fact learn much of consequence during their years in school. 

The federal government should sever the connection between accredita- 
tion and eligibility for student financial aid. The reason for linking the 
two at the time of the GI Bill was to protect against the squandering of 
federal funds in institutions that provided an education in name only. 
The assumption was that accredited institutions were presumptively 
good schools and non-accredited ones were presumptively not. 
Experience has shown, however, that many accredited institutions now 
provide an education in name only and accreditation, therefore, is an 
unreliable guide to educational quality. If accreditation ever served as a 
reliable proxy for acceptable educational quality, it no longer does. 

There is no reason to believe that students would waste their funds at 
institutions providing little or no educational benefit if they were free to 
enroll without regard to the accreditation status of a school. That is 
because students and parents always have a substantial personal cost in 
attending a school, even when receiving government aid, and want to 
get value for their time and money. Moreover, they have access to more 
information than ever before on the quality of education — books, maga- 
zines and especially on the internet — enabling them to make informed 
decisions based on far more than the minimal amount of information 
conveyed by the accreditation system. That is to say, the self-interest of 
students and parents reduces the problem of fraudulently low-quality 
education that the accreditation requirement was supposedly needed to 
prevent to one of de minimis proportions. If there were instances of 
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educational fraud by institutions receiving federal funds, it would be 
better policy to ban them from receiving federal funds for a period of 
years than to compel all to participate in an accreditation system that 
has, in the view of some observers, more cost than benefit to education- 
al institutions. That is the approach the government takes with the 
Food Stamp program. Rather than trying to limit Food Stamp use to 
approved stores, the government looks for cases of fraud and prosecutes 
them. 

If the federal government repealed the restriction against using student 
aid money at non-accredited colleges and universities, the accreditation 
system would no longer be guaranteed a market for its services. That 
would, first of all, remove its power over colleges and universities, 
power that has sometimes been abused in attempts to impose ideologi- 
cal conformity. It would also mean that accreditation would have to 
pass the test of the market — i.e., earn enough in voluntary payments to 
cover all of its costs of operation. Boston University president Jon 
Westling summed up the benefits of opening up a free market in 
accreditation: 

Accreditation agencies should be, in effect, accredited by their 
customers. If they have anything worthwhile to offer colleges 
and universities, colleges and universities wall pay them for it. 
Generally, colleges and universities will pay to be reviewed by 
the agency which has the strictest standards that the institution 
thinks it can pass. A free market in accreditation agencies will 
quickly stratify, with the toughest agencies attracting the best 
colleges and universities. The public will benefit from a genuine 
ranking system. 62 
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Accreditation of institutions of higher education in the United States 
began more than a century ago as a means of helping education con- 
sumers differentiate between those that evidenced a serious commit- 
ment to advanced learning and those that did not. Until 1952, accredi- 
tation was an entirely voluntary matter; most colleges and universities 
sought accreditation , but not all. After the passage of the 1952 Higher 
Education Act, however, students who qualified for federal funds were . 
only allowed to use the funds if they attended an accredited college or 
university. Accreditation then took on a significance it had never before 
had — it was the gatekeeper for access to a large and growing amount of 
federal money. 

Underlying the congressional decision to entrust the accreditors with 
the gatekeeping function was the assumption that accreditation was a 
reliable indicator of educational quality. One of the major findings of 
this report, however, is that today accreditation does not necessarily 
ensure that a college or university provides students with a sound or 
well-rounded education. The standards imposed by the accrediting asso- 
ciations focus on readily measured and observed inputs and processes. 
They do not endeavor to measure student learning, instructional quali- 
ty, or academic standards. And while accrediting standards call for a 
strong core curriculum of general education courses, many schools now 
have a core curriculum in name only. 

The accreditation system not only pays no attention to the cost of high- 
er education, it adds to costs as well. Accrediting fees are not insignifi- 
cant, but far more important are the costs to schools in terms of 
resources diverted to comply with accrediting requirements. There is no 
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competitive pressure on the accreditation agencies to keep costs down 
and render optimal service to their members because they operate as 
regional monopolies. 

Congress should repeal the law that makes eligibility for federal student 
aid funds depend on the maintenance of accreditation. The states 
should require competitive bidding for accreditation services so long as 
they are thought desirable. Together, those policy changes would take 
away the captive market for accreditation and inject the element of 
competition. Accreditation would thus be put to the test of the market- 
and, if it survives, it would only do so by providing colleges and univer- 
sities with valuable services that are worth what they cost. 
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